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“Out in the Cold.” 


BY J. S. ADAMS. 


With blue cold hands, and stockingless feet, 

Wandered a child in the cheerless street. 

Children were many, who, housed and fed, 

Lovingly nestled, dreaming in bed, 

Caroled their joy in a land of bliss 

Without a thought or a care of this. 

They were warm in Humanity’s fold, 

But this little child was out in the cold— 
Out in the cold. 


Bleak blew the wind through the cheerless street, 
Dashing along the merciless sleet ; 
All furred and shawled, man, woman and child, 
Hurried along, for the storm grew wild. 
They could not bear the icicle blast 
Winter so rude on their pathway cast. 
Alas, none pitied—no one consoled 
This little wanderer out in the cold— 
Out in the cold. 


She had no father—she, no mother, 
Sister none, and never a brother. 
They had passed on to star-worlds above, 
She remained here with nothing but love. 
“Nothing but love ”—ah, men did not know 
What wealth of joy that child could bestow. 
So they went by, and worshipped their gold, 
Leaving the little one out in the cold— 

Out in the cold. 


Wandered she on till the shades of night 
Veiled her shivering form from sight, 
Then, with her cold hands over her breast, 
She prayed to her Father in heaven for rest. 
When hours had fled, ’neath the world’s dark frown, 
Hungered and chilled she lay herself down— 
Lay down to rest while the wealthy rolled 
In carriages past her out in the cold— 
Out in the cold. 


Out in the cold, lo, an angel form 
Brought her white robes that were rich and warm. 
Out in the cold, on the sleeping child, 
The sainted face of a mother smiled. 
A sister pressed on her brow a kiss, 
Led her ’mid scenes of heavenly bliss ; 
And angels gathered into their fold, 
That night, the little one out of the cold— 
Out of the cold. 
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A Monument TO WEBER. 
Berlin, Dec. 27, 1858. 
Dear Dwight :— Here is a letter from Cari 
Maria von WEBER to FrepDERIc KInD, au- 
thor of the text to “ Der Freyschiitz,” the “ Wild 


Huntsman.” 
Berlin, June 21, 1821, 
My much loved Friend and Cofather ! 

We may fire a salvo for victory. The Wild 
Huntsman has hit the centre of the target. It is to 
be hoped that Friend Hellwig,* an eye-witness, has 
already given you a better report than I can, whose 
time is completely stolen from me. Besides, I shall 
soon be able to tell you all about it in person. The 
second performance last evening went off as splen- 
didly as the first, and the enthusiasm was again equally 





great. For to-morrow, the third performance, already 
not a ticket is to be had. Nobody remembers having 
seen a new opera so received, and since the “ Olim- 
pia,” t for which everything was done, it is really the 
most perfect triumph a man can experience. You 
have no idea how deep an interest pervades the 
whole, and how splendidly playable and singable all 
parts are. What would not I have given to have 
had you present! Many of the scenes were far more 
effective than I expected —for instance, the appear- 
ance of the bridesmaids. The overture and that pop- 
ular song }~ were demanded da capo. However, I 
would not allow the progress of the action to be im- 
peded. The newspapers will now, no doubt, break 
loose. I hope to enclose the first, of to-day, in this: 
The rest I can as well bring with me, as I expect to 
give my concert on Monday the 25th, and on the first 
of July to be again in Dresden. This bad weather 
will probably prevent you from leaving for Tiplitz 
before that time, so that I may see you in Dresden 
and tell you all, for in truth such matters cannot be 
Besides Iam so full, that I don’t know 
What thanks I owe you, my dear 
To what a varicty of 


described. 
anything to write. 
Kind, for this noble poem! 
expression did you give me opportunity, and with 
what delight could I pour out my soul upon your 
noble verses so full ot deep feeling! I embrace you 
in imagination with feelings really deeply touched, 
and will bring you one of the beautitul wreaths which 
I owe to your muse and which you must hang up 
with those which you have previously earned in such 
numbers. 

Gabitz,§ Wolf, etc., treat me very kindly. As to 
Hoffmann || I am still curious. People warn me 
against him ; but I will believe the best as long as I 
can. 

Now a joyful farewell for to-day. I will also write 
aline or two to Schmedl and Roth. Habeat Sibi. 
God prosper you, and still love — as he most respect- 
fully loves you infinitely — your WEBER. 

So wrote Weber in the joy of his heart, in the 
midst of a musical triumph such as few composers 
have known. Nor did he, during the few years 
he lived after the first performance of the /rey- 
schiitz, ever have the sorrow of hearing that it 
failed of fullest success upon any stage large or 
small where it was produced — and where was it 
not produced ? é 

The boys in the streets of German, English 
and American cities sang and whistled its beauti- 
ful melodies. BrrrHoven, the grandest of all 
then living composers, read the score with ap- 
probation. 

More than thirty-seven years have passed 
away, and the musical public of Germany is at 
last earnestly bent upon erecting a monument at 
Dresden in honor of Weber. For this object 
“ Der Freyschiitz” was given in the opera-house 
in Berlin, on the evening of Dec. 22d— the 
house in which it was first given; moreover, the 
first opera given in the house, which had just 
been rebuilt after the fire in which the decora- 
tions of Hoffmann’s Undine were destroyed. 

It was the three hundred and first performance 
of the opera! and the occasion was made quite a 


* Regisseur of the Dresden Theatre. + By Spontini. 


¢ ‘* A rosy crown we twine for thee.” 
§ Musical critics, I suppose. 
| E.T. A. Hoffmann, the author. 





musical festival. Iwas unluckily kept at home 
by a Job’s comforter — not the wife — in my ear, 
and must depend upon others for my account of 
it. 

The house was crowded —it always is when 
this opera is given, except in the high-priced 
fashionable boxes ! 

The evening opened with Weber’s “Jubilee 
Overture,” followed by a prologue spoken by an 
actor, and which introduced a series of tableaux 
vivants. There were members of “ Liitzow’s 
wild hunt ”— the black Jaegers of Brunswick, 
which recalled the composition of K6rner’s 
“Lyre and Sword” by Weber. Then the song 
of “ Preciosa,” to a picture of gipsey life; Max 
and Agatha, from “ Der Freyschiitz ; Euryanthe 
and Adolar, from Euryanthe ; Oberon protecting 
Huon and Regia, from the Oberon. These re- 
called to the audience the principal dramatic 
works of the composer and were received with 
hearty applause. Then the cloud, which hung 
down about the middle of the stage, parted, and 
there stood a bronze statue of Werner, about 
which. were grouped all the tableaux which had 
previously been seen. Each of them had been 
accompanied by soft music from horns, with all 
sorts of turns, modulations and melodic strains, 
characteristic of the master. Amid a perfect 
storm of applause the curtain was raised a second 
time upon the grand final scene. 

Then came the 301st performance of “ Der 
Freyschiitz” upon the stage where it had its birth. 
The parts, even to the least important, were upon 
this occasion taken by the principal singers, 
Madame KorstTer was the Agathe ; Mad. Hrer- 
RENBURG-TuczEK the Annchen; Formers — 
brother of Carl F.—the Max; Fricker, the 
Caspar; Krause, SALOMON and Bost, the lesser 
parts. The result was, if I may believe the 
newspapers, magnificent — and I can readily be- 
lieve it. 

T have a faint, indistinct recollection of seeing 
in my childhood the announcements of “ Der 
Freyschiitz” in the Boston papers. At a later 
period I saw somewhere a large volume of play- 
bills from one or more of the Boston theatres, and 
it is my impression that one of them announced 
this opera as a play or melodrama for the 101st 
time. Moreover, I recollect distinctly being told 
a few years since, that an American medical stu- 
dent, being in 1821, or about that time, in Ger- 
many, was so taken with Weber's opera, as to 
purchase the score, obtain the text in full, and 
that from this copy the play was arranged to 
suit the capacity of the Boston stage at that time. 
That medical student is a leading physician in 
Boston now —or was not long since. Can he 
not be induced to give us an account of this mat- 
ter? It is a part of Boston musical history 
which should not be lost. 





: ZELTER. 
On the 14th Dec. the Sing-Akademie noticed 


the centennial anniversary of ZELTER’s birth- 
day. Every student of German literature knows 
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him as the correspondent of GorTHE for many a 
long year. Musical people know him for his pop- 
ular songs, and his four-part pieces for men’s 
voices, as the head of the Sing-Akademie for 
many years, and as the music teacher of MEN- 
DELSSONN. Many of the readers of this Journal 
will remember how often he writes to Goethe of 
the progress “ Felix” is making. To the Berlin 
people, for half a century, down to 1832, he was 
known in a different sphere fully as well as in 
the musical world. He has monuments standing 
to his honor throughout the city — for he was 
one of the best masons and brick-layers of the 
capitol. 

Carl Friedrich Zelter was born Dec. 11, 1758. 
His father was a mason and from the first deter- 
mined that his son should follow him in his trade. 
He was wise enough to see that with the growth 

‘ of the city, which the energetic measures of Fred- 
eric II. — Carlyle’s hero — could not fail to result 
in, his son must be more than a mere bricklayer, 
if he would, in after life, hold an honorable place. 
The boy was therefore put into the Joachimthal 
Gymnasium, where he went through the full 
course. Private instructors were also provided 
for him in drawing, mathematics and music. 
Oddly enough, for the latter he had hardly any 
sense for aught better than a march or a dance. 
In his seventeenth year he was put regularly to 
his trade. The next year he suffered along and 
severe sickness, during which so strong a sense 
for music awoke in him that, upon his recovery, 
his repugnance to his trade was only to be over- 
come by his father by force and by depriving him 
of his music. 

What his father would not allow him to do 
openly, he did secretly. He was wise enough to 
see that his only hope lay in making himself in- 
dependent. He therefore wrought at his trade 
with most persevering diligence, and once a week 
went out to Potsdam, some 24 English miles, to take 
a music lesson of Fasch, then in the service of the 
king. ‘To this view of his case and this mode of 
gratifying his taste, however, he had not come at 
onee. Long and severe had been the struggle 
with his father — a contest which at times embit- 
tered both their lives. But peace was made and, 
when 25 years of age, Zelter was able to enter 
into the guild of the masons, become a ‘ Master’ 
and set up business for himself, to the great joy of 
his father, who spared nothing for his son’s wel- 
fare. But now Zelter found himself forced to 
continue his business until he could depend upon 
his musical attainment for subsistence, and as 
time passed on and he became reconciled to his 
position, music gradually became not exactly a 
secondary thing, but something to share his time 
and thoughts, not occupy them exclusively. 

Fasch at length (1783) made Berlin his home, 
thenceforth spending a few weeks in the year only 
at Potsdam, and devoting himself to severe musi- 
eal study and to his pupils. Reichardt had 
brought from Italy a Mass in 16 parts by Bene- 
voli, which had taken an extraordinary hold upon 
the fancy of Fasch, and led him to attempt a 
similar work and one which should be free from 
certain faults of that by the Italian. An attempt 
to produce his work at Potsdam failed, as the 
singers there knew nothing of chorus singing ; 
so did another attempt in Berlin with the opera 
singers. He determined to try it with his pupils, 
though not enough in number to fill the parts in 


“ion full combined chorus, 
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By degrees the number of his singers increased. 
Among them was Zelter with his fine bass voice. 
In the summer of 1790, when they met in a sum- 
mer-house in a garden, near the so-called “ Spit- 
telbriicke,” near the centre of the city, the num- 
ber was seldom more than twelve or sixteen. On 
the 24th of May, 1791, twenty-eight persons met 
at the house of Widow Voitus, No. 59 Unter-den- 
Linden—and this day is considered by its mem- 
bers as the birthday of the Berlin Sing-Akademie. 

Fashch’s idea of a 16 part composition was 
this: that it should consist of four four-part cho- 
ruses, having a similar relation to each other ; 
that, in the single chorus the four parts have. 
To distinguish his four choirs, he gave them a 
separate color, and Zelter on one occasion — Oct. 
27, 1791, appeared as the only tenor in the blue, 
his voice having, as it appears, changed. 

As Fasch’s health failed, Zelter, whom he had 
so long known, and who was so filled with his 
spirit, aided him in conducting the Akademie. 
January 24th, 1799, the Society celebrated the 
birthday of Frederick II, and numbered 39 so- 
prani, 20 alti, 17 tenors and 18 basses. Sunday, 
Aug. 3, 1800, Fasch died, and from that time to 
his death, Zelter was director of the Sing-Akade- 
mie. I have said so much about Fasch, because, 
in most English and American references to 
Zelter, he is called the founder of this celebrated 
society, which, as I have shown, he by no means 
was. 

Zelter’s songs, and especially his comic songs, 
are considered to be among the best that Ger- 
many possesses. He founded two or three 
“ Liedertafel” Singing Societies for men’s voices, 
and wrote many of the best things for them to 
sing. His church music is altogether in Fasch’s 
style, showing more learning than genius. 

He was an intimate friend of Fichte as well as 
of Goethe, was elected member of the Academy of 
Science, and received the title of Professor from 
the King. He was twice married, and the father 
of eleven children. He was a rough old fellow, 
extremely witty, and given to all sorts of odd and 
droll remarks. I may perhaps some time collect 
some of the anecdotes which are still told of him. 
Dehn had a store of them. 

The news of Goethe’s death quite broke the 
heart of the now old man of 74. On the 15th of 
May, 1832, he died. 

In middle life, after the death of his father, 
Zelter divided his time between his business and 
art, by devoting his mornings to study — espec- 
ially of Bach and Hasse — the middle of the day 
to riding about the city to examine the progress 
his numerous laborers were making, sometimes 
taking hold himself—the evenings to music. 
Ilis last years he gave to literature and Art alone. 
He wrote a good deal in musical and other periodi- 
cals, published a short biography of Fasch, an 
essay on Haydn’s compositions, and the like. 

Probably to no one person more than to Zelter 
is Berlin indebted for its present position as being 
the principal seat of music in central — perhaps 
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in all Europe. 





Robert Stcepel’s Hiawatha. 
(From the Boston Courier, Jan. 18.) 


The musical composer in America does not 
rest upon a bed of roses. Whatever hardships 
he may have to endure elsewhere, his position 
here is even less encouraging. In countries 
where musical education is known among the 
people, he has the satisfactory assurance, to soften 





the many evils he must bear, that he shall be 
fairly judged by his works, that he will be promptly 
appreciated, and that such claims to greatness as 
he may put forth will be recognized. How dif- 
ferent here! Our musical taste is not equal to 
the formation of an opinion, nor our confidence 
to the expression of one. We accept with calm- 
ness the offerings of the Old World, but shrink 
from the responsibility of uttering a judgment for 
ourselves. Kot only is this true with the public ; 
it is even more true with the assumed teachers of 
the public. Where we should look for helps we 
find too often hindrances to the progress of musi- 
cal feeling among us. Journalism is not beyond 
reproach. How wide the distance between what 
it does, and what it might do for Art. Of all 
arts, music is least unknown to us, and what is 
our musical criticism, with its shameful discor- 
dance of opinion, and its reckless ignorance, but 
a scandal and a reproach? It is not equal to the 
humblest of its duties, yet it boldly approaches 
the highest, and rudely defiles with immodest 
touch the finest creations of the human mind. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

It is against this certainty of misappreciation 
that composers in America have found it, and will 
find it most difficult to struggle. The toils of 
years, the unrewarded labors, the slights of friends, 
the sneers of foes, the many disappointed yearn- 
ings, could all be compensated at the last, by one 
burst of sympathy from the world. Here, unfor- 
tunately, that sympathy can not be expressed. 
Our public fears to show a warmth that might be 
deemed imprudent. Our Boston, our New York 
and our Philadelphia must not be compromised. 
Who can calculate the consequences of either of 
those cautious cities “ putting its foot in it” in a 
matter of taste? Of their musical valor, the 
better part is discretion. The composer, what- 
ever his merit, can hope but for little at their 
hands, and that little will generally be vouch- 
safed him by the uncritical and musically unen- 
lightened portion of the community. 

We do not thus introduce the few words we 
have to say of Mr. Steepel’s “ Hiawatha” because 
of any special suffering that he has been forced 
to endure. The truth is, that his work was re- 
ceived with a warmth quite unusual, and was 
welcomed with a newspaper approval which 
showed how deep a general impression it had 
made, and which would have been found gratify- 
ing to observe, had anything besides the baldest 
and flattest generalities of praise been uttered. 
Our object is to show the magnitude of the ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of a composer who 
tries to secure a proper public appreciation of his 
labors, and the position of Mr. Steepel affords us 
as good an illustration as we could desire. Here 
is a young man who has passed his life from his 
earliest years in the most assiduous study of his 
art. For a long while he has held a position of 
prominence in France and England. His works 
have enjoyed the extremest popularity in those 
countries. Coming to America, he seizes upon a 
subject for musical illustration. Two years he 
occupies in its preparation. The mere physical 
labor of writing his score is a Herculean task 
apart trom the composition itself. At length it is 
finished ; it is sumptuously produced, with every 
possible advantage that energy and enterprise 
can secure, in a city which appears to be the fit- 
test place for its production ; and the composer is 
rewarded for his exertions and anxieties by a pe- 
cuniary loss exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
a public expression of adulation which loses its 
force from the fact that it is meaningless. 

We do not at all know how Mr. Steepel regards 
the reception of his work, but for ourselves, we 
are not satisfied with it. At the performance it 
was evident that all present were delighted ; but 
many hesitated to express their delight at an un- 
known production by an unknown hand. The 
newspaper writers, at least, recorded the fact of a 
decided triumph. But after that, of what value 
was all their praise? What idea of the work it- 
self was to be gathered from all that was writ- 
ten about it, excepting only one or two really 
carefully appreciative notices? Who could judge 
of the rank, among the world’s compositions, to 
which this one was entitled, from the comments 
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ut into print about it? It is useless to ask. 
Che answer must always be alike discreditable to 
the manufacturers of musical reviews in our city. 

We would, then, undertake to give a more ex- 
act description of Mr. Steepel’s composition, than 
it appears to have received. A work of so much 
importance should not be passed lightly by. That 
it deserves much closer and more careful critical 
attention than we have time or space to bestow 
upon it, we are firmly convinced. We shall nev- 
ertheless endeavor to explain in .some measure, 
the intentions of the composer, and how he has 
succeeded in carrying them out. 

First, a word of the performance. It might 
have been better every way. The orchestra ap- 
proached the nearest to perfection, but sometimes 
slipped into a looseness that interfered with the 
effect of the work. The great success of the 
production, however, was due the orchestra, the 
members of which played with true enthusiasm, 
an enthusiasm that was more directly exhibited 
at the first rehearsal, when they rose and re- 
peatedly cheered the composer. The vocal solos 
were by Mrs. Harwood, Mr. Millard and Mr. 
Wetherbee. The lady sang her “ Cradle Song” 
as well as was possible, and her last tragic air with 
much dramatic ettect. Mr. Millard, we are sure, 
could have done better in all that he attempted, 
although his singing was not wtthout taste and 
spirit; he did not appear to be animated with 
the real sentiment of the music. Mr. Wether- 
bee’s voice was unfavorable to the character of 
the music he had to sing, but his performance was 
expressive and dignified. The trio was altogether 
marred by the incorrectness with which it was 
sung. Of the choruses it is only possible to say 
that some were less badly given than others. We 
cannot understand the objections urged against 
the readings by Mrs. Stepel. The great point 
appears to be that she was unheard by those who 
sat at a distance from her. This is without 
doubt true, but it simply proves that her voice is 
not over-powerful, and has nothing to do with the 
readings, which were exquisite. Some of the ef- 
fects she introduced were incomparably beautiful 
and poetic. They added much to the interest of 
the entertainment. 

Before speaking of the music of “ Hiawatha,” 
it is proper to consider what the composer has 
undertaken to do. The selection of such a work 
as Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” for illustration was 
a bold step. Few subjects could present greater 
difficulties. To apply descriptive music to the 
Indian legends which Mr. Longfellow has _poeti- 
cally idealized is a task to shrink from. The lit- 
tle Indian music that we know of, furnishes a 
very slight foundation for the composer to work 
upon. It is vague, rude, destitute of form or ex- 
pression, and significant only of savage wildness. 
To preserve the spirit of these weird melodies, 
and at the same time to present a musical picture 
full of animation and vigor, Mr. Steepel did not 
hesitate to attempt. Even here his difficulties 
did not cease. In the poem, the structure of the 
verse is always the same; the rhythm does not 
change throughout. In putting music to such 
words, it was, of course, no easy matter to avoid 
repetition of the measures; but we find that the 
composer hassucceeded in introducing an entirely 
different rhythmical character in each piece, 
while also expressing with extreme exactness the 
sense of the words themselves. Mr. Stcepel has 
selected from the poem, those portions which di- 
rectly relate to the career of the Indian prophet 
—his advent, his mission, his exploits, his depar- 
ture. The work commences with the appeal of 
the Great Spirit, and the annunciation of the 
coming of Hiawatha. The story of the prophet’s 
birth is related, and the principal points of his 
life are depicted, to the end. The only variation 
from the strict unity of the work is at the close, 
where, atter the earthly life of Hiawatha has ter- 
minated, a joyous chorus of the Return of Spring 
is introduced, to brighten the closing scenes. 

The first number of “ Hiawatha” is “The 
Peace-Pipe.” The violins, muted, and led by the 
violoncellos, are heard in soft and mysterious 
tones, while the flutes, hautboys and clarinets 
break in with bits of pastoral melodies, which are 
more fully developed as the work progresses. As 





the opening bars of introduction sink into silence, 
the quick pizzicatos of the string instruments 
suggest, as it were, the pufling of the great Peace- 
Pipe. The rising of the smoke is indicated by 
the violins and subsequently by the reed instru- 
ments, rushing upwards in thirds, until, gather- 
ing strength as it ascends, it * breaks against the 
heaven” ina vast volume of sound, swaying and 
swelling, with the fullest force of the orchestra ; 
an effect magnificently wrought. The “ Song of 
the Great Spirit” follows, — an imposing chant, 
mainly accompanied by the softest possible notes 
of the trombones, but at each climax supported 
by acrash of all the instruments. Towards the 
close, a minute figure is interwoven with the ac- 
companiment by the violins, and carried through 
with increasing effect to the end. As the voice 
ceases, its last tones are echoed and repeated by 
certain of the instruments, while the violin figure, 
and the two opening pastoral phrases are again 
taken up, and exquisitely put together, the whole 
closing with the softest breathings of the wood in- 
struments, and low sustained notes of the violins. 

The second number is called “ The Stars.” It 
describes, with orchestral introduction and chorus, 
the fall of Nokomis from the heavens, the betray- 
al of young Wenonah, and the birth of Hiawatha. 
The glittering of the stars is represented by the 
delicate movement of the violins, rapidly rising 
and falling in their highest tones. This idea is 
gradually extended to the entire orchestra, and 
finally rests with the reeds, while the violins, in 
swift chromatic ascents and descents, indicate the 
“falling of the star.” Soon the flowing har- 
monies resolve themselves into a gentle melody, 
which is brought out with gradual and increasing 
effect, until it is taken by the chorus, who sing 
the words of the poem — “ Downward through 
the evening twilight,” &e. The instrumentation 
of this portion of the work is peculiarly significant. 
We have found nothing richer or more complete 
in its way. A fine effect is produced by the voi- 
ces at the passage, “ She was sporting with her 
women, swinging in a swing of grape-vines.” 
While the sopranos pursue their independent 
melody, the tenors sing another strain, suggesting 
precisely the undulations of the swing. The 
chorus ends with the original theme, and is sue- 
ceeded by an orchestral reminiscence of the starry 
scintillations which have preceded it. This 


number, notwithstanding the extreme beauty of 


its melodies, and the brilliancy of its instrumenta- 
tion, must perhaps he considered of less musical 
importance than almost any in the work; be- 
cause it shows less than any other the powerful 
originality and spirit of the composer. 

The third number is “ The Cradle Song.” Old 
Nokomis rears the infant Hiawatha, and each 
evening sings to him a little lullaby. This is a 
simple and beautiful melody, for mezzo-soprano 
voice. The accompaniment ingeniously and un- 
mistakably represents the rocking of a cradle, and 
the air itself is peculiarly gentle and soothing in 
character. It is twice repeated, and is succeeded 
by the fourth number — 

“ The Cauoe-building Song.” This is the most 
sparkling and dashing piece of the work. The 
melody is full of animation, and the instrumenta- 
tion, which is everywhere of the highest order, is 
here superb. At every point, some little idea of 
the workmanship of the canoe, as described by 
the words, is daintily hinted. Each phrase sung 
by the voice is echoed with indescribable effect. 
The music never fails to represent the spirit of the 
words, whether in the gleeful confidence of Hia- 
watha, or the “sighs of sorrow” with which the 
trees answer his call. We have heard no barea- 
rol so charming as this one. 

The fifth number is “ The War Song, and the 
Fight with Mudjekeewis.” Here the descriptive 
Indian music is first introduced. Hiawatha, 
learning of his mother’s wrongs, journeys to the 
kingdom of the West Wind to avenge them, and 
there encounters his father, as told in the story. 
The number opens with an imitation of the tra- 
ditional war-song of the Indians, as it is yet 
heard among them. Three melodic figures are 
employed, one consisting merely of two notes, fal- 
ling in fifths, another of three notes, embracing 
the minor third, and the other of five notes; with 





these simple materials, varied according to his 
purposes, the composer has wrought out a most 
powerful effect. The listener might fancy him- 
self within the wild influence of a horde of un- 
tamed savages. We do not know where to look 
for finer contrapuntal effects, or finer orchestral 
writing than in this piece, which is decidedly the 
best of the Symphony. It is not surpassed in any 
of the works of the recognized masters of the art 
which we have had opportunity of examining. 
As the music progresses, the three figures are 
worked together with effects ever new and exci- 
ting, and at length it bursts into the representa- 
tion of the Fight with Mudjekeewis, which again 
is a masterpiece of instrumentation. By sharp 
syncopations the gasps and struggles of the com- 
batants are depicted, and above all, the war- 
shriek is again and again heard, as if each were 
spurring himself to greater efforts. The finale is 
equal to the best of known orchestral compo- 
sitions. 

The sixth number is “The Wooing.” Hia- 
watha, returning, visits the Arrow-maker, and 
receives Minnehaha as his bride. Hiawatha asks 
for the maiden; her father, not without some 
words of complaint, which are cleverly treated by 
the composer, consents; and the lovers inter- 
change soft words, and other delicacies of the 
season of youth and beauty. The trio is well put 
together, aud is marked throughout by a vainilide 
melodic figure, which is effectively repeated by 
each voice in turn. The close is quite fairy-like. 

The seventh number is “ The Beggar’s Dance,” 
which, at Hiawatha’s wedding, “ the handsome 
Pau-Puk-Keewis” dances. This composition is 
full of drollery. It commences with “ a slow and 
solemn measure,” a quaint and abrupt melody, 
under which another, equally odd, is presently 
worked. These having been fully developed, the 
music changes to a swifter measure, in which the 
lower instruments give constantly the monoto- 
nous shuffling of rapid feet, while others chirp 
forth merry and quaint snatches ofmelody. The 
close is somewhat Mendelssohn-like in treatment, 
but still preserves a complete originality. As the 
time becomes still swifter, the violoncello is heard 
once or twice uttering a little ery of fatigue, 
which is, however, instantly repressed by the in- 
domitable perseverance of the combined orches- 
tral energies. Just at the close, a wild sweep of 
all the instruments in unison expresses the last 
frenzies ofthe dance, as described in the poem. 

The eighth number is “The Love Song,” 
which Chibiabos sings at the marriage feast. 
This is a ballad, for tenor, the melody of which is 
extremely beautiful, and the refrain so peculiarly 
touching that it lingers in the memory as the 
brightest charm of this work full of charms. 

The ninth number is “The Blessing of the 
Corn Fields,” the poet’s description of which’ 
gains a new beauty by the musical illustrations. 
Minnehaha, at midnight, unclothed, draws the 
magic circle of her footsteps around the cornfields, 
to prevent them from blight. As the “ War 
Song” is the most powerful piece of music in the 
composition, so this is the most serenely beauti- 
ful. It opens with a soft and sad melody, for the 
hautboy, which is taken up by the violoncellos, 
the bassoons, and subsequently other instruments. 
The faint tinkling of the triangle does not vulga- 
rize, but helps the effect of this piece. Changing 
from the minor to the major key, the music as- 
sumes a less serious, but still preserves a thought- 
ful character. Again it falls into a dim mys- 
terious mood, in a passage of delicious little con- 
trapuntal effects, as nearly approaching a fugue 
as the composer has permitted himself to do, and 
showing how easily he might have filled his work 
with learned writing had he chosen, and had such 
been his purpose. é; 

The tenth number is the “ Ravens’ Chorus.” 
The Ravens defy the magic circle of Minnehaha, 
and plot to destroy the fields. In the introduc- 
tion to the chorus, a quite fiercely fantastic piece, 
the “rush of wings and ery of voices,” are aptly 
depicted. Here, again, the instrumentation pre- 
sents many novel and striking -— The 
chorus, for male voices, is very characteristic. 
The melody, in one portion, is forcibly sung by 
the first basses, while the tenors and pe tooo bd 
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ses acccompany, some with lengthened harmonies, 
others with short, sharp laughs. The coda is 
quite in the style of some operatic finales, the 
only instance in the whole work where anything 
like Italian termination can be found. 

The eleventh number is “ The Harvest Cho- 
rus.” The first movement is a stream of purest 
melody ; the second, a merry measure, in which 
the tenors have a simple theme, while the sopra- 
nos are chirping away in more fanciful strains. 
This chorus is one of the brightest gems of the 
symphony. 

The twelfth number is called “ The Ghosts : — 
Famine and Fever. The approach of Winter is 
first indicated in the introduction, in which all the 
resources of the orchestra are employed with ex- 
traordinary skill. The effect surpasses that of 
any similar descriptive piece we have met with. 
The wailing of the winds, the fierce blasts, the 
cries of despair, are all heard. The chorus is 
most artistically introduced, by a few heavy and 
sombre chords, contrasting powerfully with the 
high notes of the sopranos which are immediately 
after sung. The chorus itself —“ We are ghosts 
of the departed,” — is the best that the work con- 
tains. The music adds a hundred fold to the 
meaning of the words. It is almost sublime. 

The thirteenth number is “* The Death Song,” 
in which Minnehaha’s death is told. A plaintive 
melody, by the most plaintive instruments, leads 
to the air, for mezzo-soprano voice. It is very 
dramatic, and finely illustrates the words selected. 
The climax of Minnehaha’s anguish is rendered 
startling by an unexpected harmonic effect, and 
is succeeded by a soothing melody, in which the 
old Nokomis strives to calm the terror of the 
dying woman —a most happy inspiration. At 
the end, the elegiac tones of the hautboy are 
again heard, and the piece ends mournfully, upon 
the wild chord of the diminished seventh. 

The fourteenth number is the Introduction and 
Chorus of “ The Return of Spring.” The first 
efforts of reviving Nature are expressed ; — the 
twittering of the birds, the flowing of the stream, 
the budding of the flowers. The whole introduc- 
tion is a beautiful pastoral, similar in form to that 
in Spohr’s “ Consecration of Tones,” but only so in 
form. The character of the music is essentially 
different. We seem to find all the elements of 
returning spring struggling together, and at 
length breaking the icy bands which have res- 
trained them and bursting forth in a joyful and 
passionate melody of thanksgiving. The chorus 
takes up the theme, and carries it blithely 
through, while the orchestra surrounds the voices 
with musical pictures of the “ rivers rushing on- 
ward.” The “flowers springing up o’er all the 
meadows,” the “showers of rain, falling warm 
and welcome.” This number, beaming with 
melody, and rich in orchestral embellishment, de- 
lightfully ends the composition. 

Mr. Steepel’s “ Hiawatha” merits the closest 
attention of amateurs. Ne work of such impor- 
tance has ever been originally produced in this 
country. No finer work, of its class, has been 
anywhere produced at any time. It isa perfect 
illustration of its subject. It is easy to imagine 
what the composer might do with a more favora- 
ble subject. Ile has in this shown a wealth of 
melody truly surprising; a profound musical 
knowledge, equal to any that modern composers 
have displayed ; and a command of instrumenta- 
tion such as we have found in the writings of but 
few masters of the art. His pen must not lie idle. 
That which he has already written —he has in 
manuscript several operas, symphonies, overtures, 
&e., some of which have been produced in Europe 
with undoubted success, as the records show — 
should be heard, and he should be urged to other 
efforts. We sincerely trust that he may meet 
with such encouragement as should be offered to 
every man ef true genius. 





A Small and Amusing Flare-up in the New 
York Academy of Music. 

Quite a comical affair, not put down in the bills, as 
the phrase goes, occurred at the concert given at the 
Academy of Music, Tuesday evening, in connection 
with the festival of the St. George Society. The sing- 
ing of the national anthem, “ God save the Queen,’ 





join united with their song. 





as every one knows, is the feature of these occasions, 
and great pains is always taken that it shall be rend- 
ered by the best talent. The programme promised 
well enough. There were the names of Piccolomini, 
Caradori and Formes, for solos, and the Liederkranz 
Society was put down for the choruses. When the 
time for the Anthem came, there was evidently a screw 
loose somewhere. The Liederkranz were in their places, 
waiting anxiously to begin, but the principal perform- 
ers were wanting. Just as the audience were hegin- 
to grow impatient, the good-natured visage of Formes 
loomed up in the distance, back of the orchestra, and 
the rising tumult was stilled. Caradori was with him, 
but to the astonishment of all Piccolomini was not 
visible. For a few moments they stood as if they 
thought “something was coming,” when Formes, 
having handed Mme. Caradori to a seat, retreated a 
few steps and spoke to the eonductor of the orchestra. 
That individual shook his head in a despairing man- 
ner. Formes and Caradori resumed their positions ; 
the signal was given, and the anthem was proceeded 
with, Formes singing the second verse. But that was 
not the end of it, for the audience were not to be put 
off in that manner. Piccolomini was on the pro- 
gramme and Piccolomini they would have. They 
encored until it seemed as though the little cherubs 
perched around the first circle would fly from their 
resting places. Finally Dr. Beales, President of the 
St. George’s Society, appeared, conducting Piccolo- 
mini. The applause grew still more deafening, and 
the lady advancing, stretched out her hand imploring 
Iv to the audience, and in a moment they were still. 
Piccolomini exclaimed : “It is not my fault, it is not 
my fault!” and Mr. Perring taking his seat at the 
piano, proceeded to play the accompaniment, M’lle. 
singing the second verse of the anthem. 

What the difficulty was could not be conjectured, but 
before the programme had progressed, much further 
the fact was pretty prominently developed that Pic- 
colomini and Formes were hardly in the proper frame 
of mind to perform the parts of Adam and Fre in the 
oratorio of “ The Creation.” An air of serio-comi- 
cality, which detracted considerably from the sublim- 
ity of Havdn’s conceptions, became ludicrously ap- 
parent. M/’lle. Piccolomini, Formes, and Perring as- 
sumed the characters of ve, Adam and Uriel respect- 
ively, and the oratorio proceeded somewhat after the 
following manner. 

“ Uriel —In rosy mantle appears, by tunes sweet 
awaked, the morning young and fair. From the celes- 
tial vaults, pure harmony descends on ravished earth. 
Behold the blissful pair, [ve tosses her head con- 
temptuously,] where hand and hand they go [she 
twitches her chair nervously ;| their glowing looks ex- 
press what feels the grateful heart. [ve casts a look 
of ineffable disdain upon Adam.| A louder praise of 
God their lips shall utter soon; then let our voices 
[In the succeeding duets 
Adam’s and Eve’s voices were in better harmony than 
their feelings. Adam gets out of patience with the 
leader of the orchestra, and that fanctionary vents his 
vexation on his subordinates. The exquisite by-play 
accompanying the following passages may be imagined 
but not described :] 

Apam—Graceful consort, thee caressing, 
Softly glide the golden hours, 
Every moment brings new rapture, 
Purest joys o’erflow the heart. 

Eve—Spouse adored, with thee conversing, 

Seasons pass unheeded by; 
Tn thy presence endless pleasure, 
In thy love unceasing bliss. 
* * . > 


Apam and Evr— 
But what joy to me the morning dew, 
The breath of even, the savory fruit, or the fragrant bloom ? 
With thee is every joy enhanced, with thee delight is ever new; 
Thy voice, thy look perpetual love inspires ; thou art all to me. 
Uritt—O happy pair, happy ever, 
Tf still content, in humble mind, God's sacred 
Mandate we obey, nor more desire to know 


Than he doth grant—— 
7 . * * * 


So much for the part of the performances of which 
the public were witnesses. Now for the transactions 
behind the scenes :— 

Saturday, when the arrangements for the concert 
were being perfected, Piccolomini expressed a de- 
cided preference for singing the second verse of the 
anthem, as it was the only one she had ever per- 
formed, and the only one with which she felt at all 
acquainted. Formes seemed very desirous of sing- 
ing the same verse, and at first refused to take any 
other, but finally waved his preference, as it was un- 
derstood, in favor of Piccolomini. So matters stood 
until Tuesday evening, not a hint being thrown out 
of there being any possibility of a misunderstanding. 
What was the surprise of the managers of the festi- 
val when the anthem was sung by Caradori and 
Formes, the latter taking the disputed second verse. 
Some of them, on going behind the scenes, found 





Mile. Piccolomini in a very natural state of excite- 
ment at the slight which she felt had been put on her. 
She said Formes had insisted on singing the second 
verse, and had finally gone on the stage without hav- 
ng come to any understanding with her. Formes 
received pretty severe rebukes from all quarters, and 
refused to listen to the appeals which were made to 
him to repeat the anthem giving Piccolomini the 
part she desired. Finally that lady turned to Dr. 
Beales the President of St. George’s, and said to him 
that if he would escort her upon the stage, she would 
yet perform the part assigned her. Then the diffi- 
culty was to get the orchestra together again. No 
leader could be found, and the different performers of 
course, refused to go on the stage unless under his 
direction. Mr. Perring was appealed to in this emer- 
gency to accompany Mlle. Piccolomini with the piano, 
which, of course, he cheerfully did. The rest of the 
transaction the public were witnesses of. —N. Y. 
Times. 





RUusical Correspondence 
! pondence. 

New York, JAN. 17, 1859.—Was it my blunder, 
or that of your printers, which caused the omission 
of the programme in my notice of the Philharmonic 
concert? I fear / am to blame, for though I remem- 
ber preparing the printed programme for insertion, I 
have no recollection of inclosing it in my letter, and 
plead guilty in that case, to great carelessness. Let 
me make the best amends in my power, by stating 
now that the Symphony was Beethoven’s Seventh, 
that M’me. GrakEveER played a piano Concerto, by 
Mendelssohn, and Mr. Wottennavrt, that for 
violin, by the same composer; and that the pieces 
sung by the two German Singing Societies were the 
Prisoner’s Chorus from Fidelio, and one from Rienzi, 
by Wagner. 

At the Matinée last Tuesday, Norma was substi- 
tuted for Martha, owing to Bricnoti’s illness. Pre- 
cotomin1, in Za Serva Padrona, surpassed herself. 
And how charming is the music of this little operetta ! 
The concert in the evening was, to all accounts, as 
successful as it was long, and was enlivened by an 
amusing incident. In ‘God save the Queen,” in 
which Piccolomini and Formes were announced to 
sing the solos, M’me. Carapori appeared instead 
of the former, which change excited vehement de- 
monstrations of displeasure, and noisy calls for Pic- 
colomini. That lady finally appeared, much dis- 
turbed, made a few remarks, among which the words : 
“it is not my fault, it is not my fault,” were chiefly 
distinguishable, and sang a verse of the song in ques- 
tion, to Mr. PerrrNne’s piano accompaniment, as the 
orchestra and chorus had dispersed. Various reasons 
are given for this state of affairs; some throw the 
blame on Caradori, some on Formes, and I cannot 
vouch for the truth of any report. With the /Zugue- 
nots on Wednesday, and Traviata, for Piccolomini’s 
benefit, on Thursday, the season closed for the pres- 
ent, and our choir of singing birds has flitted to other 
climes, to return, however, at Easter, which occurs 





unusually late this year. 

On Saturday M’me. AneL gave a matinée at the 
Spingler Institute. Iam happy to say that the room 
was crowded, and that all were manifestly delighted 
with the entertainment. M’me. ABEv is indeed, a 
pianist such as it is rarely our good foriune to hear. 
She showed her powers on this oceasion, in every 
variety of style. A Duo with Mr. MOLLENHAUER, 
by Herz and Lafont, a Sonata of Beethoven, part of a 
concerto by Chopin, and Schulhoff’s ‘arnival de 
Venice were certainly as wide apart in character as 
possible, but they were all rendered equally well in 
their way. Mme. Abel has a peculiarly liquid touch ; 
she shapes the notes from her fingers like strings of 
pearls. In point of force, she is perhaps not quite 
equal to Mme. Graever-Johnson, and in merely bril- 
liant pieces, does not manifest a greater degree of ex- 
pression than that lady but let her play Chopin or 
Beethoven, and her soul is roused at once, and there 
is a fire, an enthusiasm, and a depth of feeling in her 
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performance, which I have seldom met with in an 
artist ot the gentle sex. The Sonata of Beethoven, 
Op. 10, No. 3, in D, with its passionate restless Al- 
legro, its deeply mournful Largo, its pretty, Haydn-like 
Minuetto, and sparkling Finale, showed her in her 
best light. It was only to be regretted that an evi- 
dent nervousness caused her to hurry the first two 
movements a little; I have heard her play it in pri- 
vate with more /a/sser aller, and consequently, to more 
thorough satisfaction. The movement from Chopin’s 
Concerto was exquisitely rendered, and made the 
listener long to hear her perform it with the orchestral 
accompaniment. It is to be hoped that she will play 
at one of our Philharmonic concerts. In answer to 
two encors, Mme. Abel played a little piece of Gotts- 
chalk, and one of Chopin’s loveliest Mazourkas, the 
last of Op. 33, the latter exquisitely. 

Mr. Mottennaver and Pari. Mayer assisted the 
lady pianists. The latter sang a couple of German 
songs, in one of which, a little popular melody, “How 
can I leave thee,” his fine voice showed to best ad- 
vantage, and he was deservedly encored. 


pe oe 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 17. — You should have wit- 
nessed the smirk of self-satisfaction which played 
about the diminutive features of Herr Ullman, last 
Friday evening, when the rushing crowds, wedging 
through the elegant threshold of the Academy, afford- 
ed him the pleasurable consciousness that neither 
the two hundred pennies for admission, nor the 
veritable London fog and drizzle outside, had served 
to tarnish or to dampen the prospects of his petite 
comtesse, Piccotomint. When the Marie of the 
evening (the opera was La Figlia del Reqgimento) 
tripped across the boards towards the Sergeant 
(Formes), her eyes fell upon a vast and costlily at- 
tired audience, which presented the appearance of an 
immense snow-drift, of white Opera shawls, studded 
with diamonds, sparkling in the rich, mellow light of 
the pendant hee-hive chandelier, like the crystalline 
ice-points upon the white winter-shroud, when the 
sun stands at meridian. No matter what the reputa- 
tion or the antecedents of a debutante, Philadelphia 
audiences rarely extend an enthusiastic applause in 
advance ; they generally welcome the claimant for 
public favor with a round which signifies — “ Glad to 
welcome you here ; now let us see what your attain- 
ments may be;” and then they lapse into a frigid, 
critical reserve, which continues to the end, unless 
the achievements of the artist, either vocally or his- 
trionically, really be such as to warm them into genu- 
ine enthusiasm. Thus has it ever been from the days 
of Jenny Lind unto the present moment ; and artists 
have been known to admit openly their nervous 
dread of a Philadelphia debut. Boston possesses this 
feature in common with our city, so far as my own 
observations have served to indicate to me, — whereas 
in New York people cast themselves in all-surrender- 
ing homage before the singer, before that individual 
has sung a single note, merely upon the foreign repu- 
tation, which may have rendered the name illustrious. 

Piccolomini shared the same fate here, which has 
astonished and even confused many of her Art-sisters 
before her. Gradually, however, when her matchless 
impersonation of Marie unfolded its fine points apace, 
with each recurring situation of the plot, people com- 
menced to feel interested when they found art effec- 
tually concealed, and the pretty vivandicre the moving 
spirit which caused the different scenes to pass before 
them like a charming reality. Up to the execution 
ot Convien partir, the crowded assemblage seemed 
pleased more with her piquancy, vivacity, mobility of 
feature and spirit, than with her vocalization of the 
score ; but she threw so much of tender, impassioned 
feeling and expression into that cavatina, as to touch 
the heart-chords ef each individual, and to elicit a 
tremendous outburst of enthusiasm after the final 
note. Connoisseurs, who measure the achievements 
of artists by certain established criterions of Art, cer- 








tainly tailed to discover that requisite amount of 
flexibility, compass, breadth, and that unrestrained 
execution which causes the roulade or the melodic 
strain to flow quasi-spontaneously, like the gush- 
ing notes of a feathered songster singing from an in- 
ward bent or instinct ; they found not these sufficient- 
ly patent to entitle Piccolomini to a place beside di- 
vers other highly finished artists; but the natural 
pathos, tender emotions, and the girlish grief which 
characterized her adieu to the towering monstaches 
around her, and which seemed flooding each note of 
the cavatina in question, forthwith won all hearts to 
her. Formes played the character of the Sergeant 
with his accustomed excellence, introducing some 
new and natural points, which admirably enhanced 
the delineation of the prima donna. 

On Saturday evening, the “ Marriage of Figaro ” 
drew another superb house, and presented the follow- 
ing cast: Piccoromint, Gurion, and BERKEL; 
Formes, Fiorenza, PerrinGc and WEINLICH. 
The Opera was remarkably well performed; and 
where the old-style music failed to interest the public, 
the inimitable drollery and superb voice of Formes as 
Figaro, the sprightly vivacity and cunning of Picco- 
lomini, the archness of Mme. Berkel as Cherubino, 
the judicious acting and artistic singing of Florenza, 
kept the audience amused, delighted, jolly and atten- 
tive. Formes has never been heard here in better 
voice ; his Non piu andrai elicited a tumultuous encore, 
and must have caused the spirit of the immortal 
Wolfgang Amodeus to flutter in ecstatic joy. 


It would be superfluous to add more in detail con- 
cerning the artists of this fine troupe, for your mas- 
terly reviews of the recent Boston Opera season, and 
the early reports from New York of your able 
«Trovator,” have afforded your readers very lucid 
ideas of their performances and _ personnel. My 
object has been rather to herald the reception of the 
troupe in our midst. That certainly has been all 
which the most sanguine impresario could possibly 
desire ; crowded houses, and an increase of enthu- 
siasm each evening, which must ere long attain to 
fever heat. Tonight, Mdlle Piccolomini is to make 
her first appearance as Violetta, in Verdi’s Traviata, 
an opera wherein her every note, position, gesture, 
and expression of countenance, will be measured and 
criticized by the GazzaniGa standard, on the part 
of a public, which invariably seems disposed to judge 
solely by strict comparisons. 

The Concert of the HAarmonta Sacrep Society, 
last week, presented certain features which should 
have crowded the Concert Hall. As it was, however, 
the audience was not large, —a fact to be traced di- 
rectly to the intense frigidity of the weather. Mlle. 
Henrietta Simon, made a most successful debut 
upon this occasion. Her musical education has been 
thoroughly comprehensive, and she vocalizes with 
much power, flexibility, purity of intonation and 
freedom from restraint. Her voice is a soprano of 
adequate compass, and is characterized throughont 
by richness, mellowness, purity, and _ clearness. 
Mme. La Grange has been her friend and patron 
saint, — moulding her style decidedly after her own 
admired method by dint of con amore instructions 
and advice to her talented protegé. 

Mr. C. Jerome Hopxrns, the young American 
Organist, created a marked sensation by his splendid 
execution of Wagner’s “Pilgrim Chorus;” but 
finally slightly marred the impression thus secured, 
by that which purported to be an ‘“ Improvisation on 
familiar Airs,” but merely consisted in a murderous 
chopping of the “ Last Rose of Summer,” et td ge- 
nus omne, into every conceivable form and shape. 
Hopkins is brimful of talent, and really can impro- 
vise in the most edifying manner, as the writer of this 
is able to testify from actual hearing. The choruses 
were admirably rendered, and Mr. M. H. Cross ac- 
companied with his wonted skill and judgement. 

Manrico. 





Cerro, (Havana), Jan. 1. — The second abono, 
or season, of MareTzExk’s opera troupe, came to & 
successful and brilliant close on Thursday evening, 
Dee. 30. The opera given was Sappho, by Paccini, 
which had been brought out on the 28th, for the first 
time in Havana. It had a great success. I was 
present both evenings ; on the first evening there was 
a very full house ; on the second, the house was lite- 
rally crammed, not a vacant seat, and gentlemen 
packed in behind the boxes. The parts were dis- 
tributed as follows: — Sappho, Mme. GazzaniGa ; 
Clymene, Miss Patties ; the High Priest,GassrEr + 
Phaon, Sterani. The fine baritone air, in the first 
Act, was very well sung by Gassier, whose voice, 
although fine, is, to me, very unsympathetic. The 
second act opens with an exquisite little chorus of 
women, followed by a song of Chymene’s, which was 
finely rendered by Miss Phillipps. This is followed 
by a duet between Sappho and Clymene, which 
begins pianissimo. This duet 1s me, the gem of 
the opera; and it seemed impossible ror it to be 
more finely sung than it was by Mme. Gazzaniga an d 
Miss Phillipps. The romanza for tenor, in the third 
act, was preceded by a clarinet solo, very finely 
played, which was vastly applauded. The romanza 
itself, although well sung, was very coldly received. 
Stefani is no favorite here. Iam told that when he 
first appeared before the Havana public, he had a 
very disagreeable habit in concerted pieces, of roar- 
ing, which roaring, as he is a very powerful, large 
fellow, was not the soft roaring of a “ sucking dove ” 
and rather drowned the other singers. This habit he 
is overcoming and is now growing into favor,although 
he is still very coldly received and hardly ever ap- 
plauded. Sappho’s death-song was accompanied by 
Mme. Maretzek on the harp, Sappho herself keeping 
time on a “ voiceless lyre ;’" on the first night, on a 
stage lyre, on the second ona very beautiful one, 
presented to her by some one among the audience. 
She was literally showered with bouquets and several 
very beautiful wreaths were presented to her ; also, 
two white doves were thrown to her, one of which 
persisted in flying to and fro, from one gallery to the 
other, although repeatedly caught by the streamers tied 
to its legs, and thrown to her. The quartet follow- 
ing Sappho’s burst of passion, at the discovery of her 
lover’s perfidy to her and marriage to Clymene, 
was very finely sung, and the singers were called 
before the curtain three times ; but on the fourth re- 
call, Mme. Gazzuniga appeared alone, when I left the 
theatre until the next act, (as many others also did,) 
for my applause had been quite as much for Miss 
Phillipps as for Mme. Gazzaniga. 

I quite agree with you, my dear Dwight, in your 
opinion expressed a month or two since, and also 
previously, that Miss Puriirpps is not appreciated in 
Boston. Here in Havana, she is a great favorite with 
the public, and as I happen to know, this same pub- 
lic is a very fastidious public. For instance, —a 
singer strikes a wrong note —immediately there is 
a buzz and smile all over the theatre, and if the 
singer persists in singing incorrectly, ladies and 
gentlemen commence to laugh and talk as easily and 
in as loud atone as if athome. To me, itis a de- 
light to listen to Miss Phillipps’s singing ; to me, her 
rich contralto is a gurgling river of melody, growing 
ever more rich and more melodious. I have met her 
once or twice at a friend’s, and have heard her sing, 
and her voice is as pleasant in a small room as in a 
theatre, which is seldom the case with so powerful a 
voice. But in my admiration of Miss Phillipps, I 
have wandered from Sappho, which I had very nearly 
done with, only having intended to say, that, as too 
often he does, Mr. Maretzek seriously marred the 
beauty of the opera, by the loud roaring of his drums 
and braying of his trumpets ; in fact some parts were 
completely drowned by the orchestra. 

Last night I drove into Havana with some friends 
to the Plaza de Armas, to hear the band play. The 
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first piece perfurmed was the chorus in the second 
act of Sappho, of which I wrote above. The next 
was a march from Ernani. On Christmas eve., kind 
friends of mine arranged a party to go to Midnight 
Mass in the church attached to the Jesuit College, 
where the singing is very fine. The night, when we 
started, about half past eleven, was most delicious. 
We had been fearing we should have to give up 
going, on account of the showers, which had been 
very heavy through the evening; but at eleven, the 
moon broke through the clouds, lighting up the wet 
trees and shrubbery with a flood of silver light. Im- 
mediately, you may be sure, we started, and the 
drive into town was one of the most delightful I have 
ever had; the trees were wet and glistening in the 
moonlight, (which moonlight, says Hurlbut in his 
Gan Eden, would have driven Shelley crazy) and 
there was a delicious perfume in the air as we drove 
on, such as we have in New England only a few 
days in May and June, when all the trees are in 
blossom and the leaves are just bursting out. A part 
of the way we drove through long double avenues of 
trees meeting above our heads. As we entered the 
walls, all the bells in the city pealed forth midnight. 





We drove rapidly to the church, and Mr. ) 
being acquainted with the Fathers, easily procured 
kneeling carpets for our ladies, while we proceeded 
immediately to the choir. The mass performed was 
composed by a French Jesuit priest, named Lambil- 
lotte, who died a few years since. Much of the music 
is beautiful, and it was very finely performed ; the 
orchestra was unusually large, some of the musicians 
belonging to the theatre. On the left of the organ 
stood Father Doyagiie, the celebrated Andalusian 
castanet player. Strange as it may seem, the effect 
of the castanet was very pretty indeed, and the good 
Father seemed to enjoy it so much, swaying himself 
from side to side in time to the music. The singing 
in this church is very beautiful. I cannot compare it 
with that of any of the other churches, for this is the 
only one I have as yet been into. ‘The tenor on that 
night was*marvellously sweet ; Father Lluc, a rector 
in the church, sang that part. He is renowned here 
in Havana for the beauty of his voice, and oftentimes 
of his own free will he goes into the choir and sings. 
Since I have heard him sing, I wonder not at all at 
his renown; his voice runs very high, and is “so 
strong and so sweet!” It reminds me somewhat of 
Brignoli's, but while equally sweet is much stronger 
and has more of the robusto in it. Almost the only 
blot to the beauty of the mass, was the forcing of the 
voice in the Gloria, by the leading soprano, a boy, 
whose singing with that exception was remarkably 
good. We stayed in the choir but a short time, as 
we found that we lost very much of the music up 
there abreast of the organ. Therefore we went down 
round the church, until we were behind the main 
altar. Now, on the right of this main altar, in the 
corner of the church, is a marble altar recently im- 
ported from lialy by Father Leuc ? “ He the sweetest 
of all singers, in this church of lovely singers,” and 
presented by him to his church, and dedicated to the 
Heart of Mary. On the steps of this altar, thanks to 
my friend’s influence, we obtained permission to sit ; 
and there we did sit, facing the congregation, until 
Mass was finished, our heads veiled by the $2.000 
worth of iace which decorated the altar. The main 
altar was beautifully dressed with trees and shrubs 
and flowers ; wandering about among the trees were 
the wise men coming to look on the infant Christ, in 
his Mother’s arms, both of whom were dressed in 
white, and had a magnificent lace veil thrown over 
them ; also, various lady friends coming through the 
trees, dressed in crimson silk flounced dresses, trim- 
med with black velvet, The vestments of the officia- 
ting priest were very costly ; they were studded with 
jewels and trimmed with heavy embroidery in gold 
thread. One emerald on the middle of his back was 
as large asa good sized pigeon’s egg, and flashed 





over all the church. Immediately in front of the 
altar, were seated the boys atthe Jesuit College ; they 
numbered about a hundred, I believe, and were all 


dressed in a uniform. 
* 
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Music IN TaIs Numer. —Continuation of the Cantata: 
“ Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” for Soprano Solo and Chorus, 
by Franz Scuuperr. 





Concerts of the Past Week. 


MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB. The op- 
eratic Bengal lights and rockets having blazed 
out and become extinguished, we were at last ena- 
bled, and with joy, to hail again the quiet fixed 
stars in our musical heavens. Not the least wel- 
come thereof was the familiar little Pleiades-like 
group, the Quintette Club, who seized the first 
opportunity to shine again on Friday evening, of 
last week. It was the third concert of their sea- 
son. The old consecrated spot, the pleasant room 
at Chickering’s, being now actually surrendered 
to other uses, they were fain to take refuge in the 
Mercantile Hall,in Summer Street, which, though 
not so cozy as the old place, proved not bad for 
sound, although it may doubtless be improved by 
closing the recess within which the instruments 
were confined and bringing the stage out into the 
room. There was a goodly audience in spite of 
the worst of nights for getting about. Here is 
the programme : 

1. Quintet in E minor, op. 3; Introduction and Allegro; 
Allegretto; Finale, Adagio and Allegro: Nicls Gade. 2. Grand 
Piano Trio ‘n B flat, op. 97; Allegro Moderato; Scherzo; Ada- 
gio; Finale, Allegro; Miss Fay, Messrs. Schultze and Frics: 
8. Adagio for Quintet, arranged from the Serenade for Wind 
Instruments; (First time); Mozart. 4. Adagio and Rondo Fi- 
nale, from the Clarinet Quintet in B flat, op. 84: Weber. 5- 
First Quartet in E flat, op. 12; Introduction and Allegro; 
Canzonetta Allegretto; Andante; Finale, Allegro vivacc: Men- 
delssohn. 

Gade’s music, whether for piano, violins, or or- 
chestra, always makes the same impression on us. 
It is always sea-shore music ; it always has a wa- 
tery, cool sound, with a something dreamy, shad- 
owy, lost in the mist of ages, Ossianic. It has many 
of the characteristic turns of Mendelssohn; re- 
flects him, perhaps unconsciously. It has also a 
peculiar hue of tenderness and romance ; but it 
is pale and bloodless; it does not scem to live 
now, but only dimly to remember life or to fore- 
shadow it. It gives you but the shadow of pas- 
sion; it makes you think of Undine, that interest- 
ing kindred creature of the sea, that had no soul. 
In the same way this music interests us, and of 
course after a little while fatigues us or lets us 
drop asleep. Put a soul into it and you have — 
Mendelssohn. This Quintet was a graceful, 
pleasing reproduction of these past impressions 
of Gade; one of the most agreeable of his works ; 
and it was very nicely, delicately played. 

Miss Mary Fay is a very youthful debutante, 
whose extraordinary ease and fluency of execu- 
tion of the most difficult piano-forte music, espe- 
cially modern music, has for a year or two past 
been a theme of admiration in the houses of her 
friends. She surely followed unwise counsel in 
selecting such a composition as the B flat Trio of 
Beethoven for her first public performance. It 
was as if a boy of thirteen, some young Cheru- 
bino, perhaps less precocious, should undertake 





to play Hamlet. Such a work requires far more 
than execution; it requires imagination, soul, 
passion, deep experience, grasp of mind. Miss 
F. has a nice touch. The delicate passages were, 
for the most part, rendered with a clean facility 
— we mean the more melodic solo passages, to- 
gether with the trills, &c. But for the large 
chord passages she lacked the strength. The 
breadth, the grandeur and the fire of Beethoven 
were wanting. Of course some allowance must 
be made for embarrassment ; but we have never, 
among the dozen or more who have played that 
Trio here, heard that deep and grand Adagio 
played so tamely. The violin and ’cello partook 
of the same lifelessness; doubtless they were 
compelled to hold back in behalf of the pianist. 
The best rendered portion was the light and airy 
commencement of the Scherzo; but when it came 
to that dark and groping passage, so peculiarly 
Beethovenish, the thing was but mechanical. 
The fault was simply in undertaking too much. 
But it was clearly shown that this young lady has 
decided talent, has already acquired a very re- 
markable facility of execution for her age, or 
indeed for any age, and that, with study and ex- 
perience (comprehending general culture), she 
may aspire to a high place among pianists. It is 
indeed good to see one like her turn aside some- 
what from the mere brilliancies of Thalberg and 
the like, and seek acquaintance with immortal 
works. But sucha Trio should, by one so young, 
be only wooed in private, as a model and a source 
of inspiration, and not be selected for the exhibi- 
tion of what one can—and cannot—do in public. 


The Mozart Adagio was a dainty bit of the 
clearest, happiest sort of writing; as to ideas, 
about the average level of Mozart, not striking or 
far-reaching, but beautiful and charming by the 
very necessity of his nature. What a marvellous 
melodist was Weber! Are there any melodies, 
which seem such perfect aud perennial god- 
sends as those in Freyschiitz ? We-remember in 
our boyhood, in the old Federal St. Theatre, 
during those semi-dramatic, semi-musical per- 
formances of it, to which our “ Diarist ” alludes 
in another column, to have experienced our first 
really deep and life-determining musical enthu- 
siasm there. Could Ethiopian melodies, or 
Norma, or the Trovatore, have made a deeper im- 
pression then among Boston boys, or have been 
more whistled in the streets, than the “ Hunter's 
Chorus,” “ Plain gold ring,” &c.? So too, in 
this Adagio and Rondo for the Clarinet (how 
Weber loved the Clarinet one needed only the 
Freyschiitz overture to tell him), we have a con- 
tinual flow of the most fresh and fascinating 
melody; vigorous, wholesome melody, with a 
fine rich, fruity flavor, and not mere sentimental 
sweetness long drawn out, long after all the in- 
spiration is exhausted, as in so much of the Italian, 
French and modern German Opera music! It 
was finely rendered by Mr. Ryan and his ac- 
companists. 

That early Quartet of Mendelssohn was played 
toa charm. Its most striking feature, and most 
readily recalled, is the Canzonetta, a movement 
to which he seems to have been partial, answer- 
ing somewhat to the mysterious narrative strain 
called Romanza in modern operas. With Men- 
delssohn it seems to tell an antique story; some 
quaint old ballad of the people ; a ballad in the 
German vein; a story as of some knight going 
forth on his adventures through the forest, and 
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suddenly surrounded by a world of little elves 
and fairies; for his peculiar fairy flutter comes in 
here, too, after the graver measure has gone on 
awhile. 

It was a delightful evening, and such music 
made its own place, so that the keen regrets for 
the old hall were partially forgotten. 





Puitnarmonic Concerts. Last Saturday eve- 
ning our musical world seemed at home again in its 
own place. The Boston Music Hall was decently 
well filled with really music-loving listeners to a Beet- 
hoven Symphony and works which commonly go 
with it. The night was unpropitious ; so icy, wet 
and slippery as necessarily to keep many, who would 
otherwise have come, at home. But the twelve or 
thirteen hundred (apparently) who were there, had 
reason to be thankful. 


Mr. Cart Zerraun is happy this time in the 
composition of his orchestra. Never, save on some 
festival occasion, have we had brought together in our 
local orchestras so much good material. Here were 
about fifty instruments, all of true temper and effi- 
cient. They were well balanced, too: seven first vio- 
lins, five double-basses — in all, thirty of the string 
family — with the usual complement of wood and 
brass ; —a capital first flute, capital bassoons, clari- 
net, oboe, &c., four good horns, and trumpets and 
trombones remarkably well civilized for this most 
rampant age of brass. Several times in the overtures 
the kettle-drum went off with too gunpowder-like ex- 
plosiveness , but with that exception there was but 
little of the unruly element of noise to frighten Mu- 
sic’s soul away. 

The “ Pastoral Symphony ” led off — a concert in 
itself — indeed a whole long summer day. The great 
tone-poet waves his enchanter’s wand, and we are 
at once transported out of winter into the heart of 
June. How it begins! A little phrase of melody 
escapes the violins, and it is as if a breath of summer 
air came wandering over the long grass, and rustling 
through the leaves, and with a dreamy, rocking mo- 
tion it dies off in the distance; the native summer 
sense, deep down in the soul, is touched, and all de- 
velops naturally. There was a slight crudeness in 
the instruments at first ; the reeds, &c. not having got 
quite perfectly attempered to each other in the outset ; 
but presently all blended and flowed smoothly, and 
we had on the whole about the best performance of 
the “ Pastorale”’ that weremember. The slow move- 
ment, “ by the Brook-side,”’ was beautifully rendered, 
especial recognition being due to the musing soliloquy 
of the fagotto. The storm episode came out uncom- 
monly distinct and vivid. Yet, viewing it from an 
ideal standard, rather than by comparison with past 
attempts, we should say that the chief merit of this 
rendering lay rather in the vividness and freshness 
with which every line and tint of color was brought 
out, than in that fine and delicate fusion of all parts 
in one ideal whole, which might perhaps be realized 
after many rehearsals in some lucky hour. From the 
frequent and earnest signs of applause, we judged 
that our public has really grown in its appreciation of 
a fine Symphony. 

The three overtures were well selected, for an 
opening, and for ageneral audience. The Freyschiitz 
has been heard more than any other by halitués, but it 
is, as a matter of course, fit that younger listeners 
should not lack an opportunijy to know this glo- 
rious overture. Splendidly played, as it was that 

-night, it loses nothing of its charm with those who 
may have heard it hundreds of times. The overture 
to “The Huguenots,” came out with far more bril- 
liancy and power than in the Theatre, and was most 
effective. The operatic reminiscence made that in- 
teresting; and there was the same argument for in- 
troducing that to “ Martha,” which in itself we never 
much admired ; but it recalled much which every one 





who heard the opera did admire. The happy, sun- 
shiny little Allegretto, out of Beethoven’s eighth 
Symphony, was played deliciously, and had to be re- 
peated. 

Those who anticipated a very high kind of pleasure 
were disappointed in the singing of Miss JuL1ana 
May. She has a very clear and very powerful so- 
prano voice ; bright and penetrating high tones, very 
round and solid low tones, as low as A, and lower, 
and a middle register of plentiful volume, though not 
of an altogether agreeable quality; in truth a large 
voice, and one to cope with the fortissimo of any or- 
chestra. But it lacks the sympathetic quality. Her 
execution shows training and persistent energy of 
will in mastering difficulties, but seems too mechani- 
cal. She sang the Scena and Aria: “ Regnava nel 
silenzio, from Lucia; the air: “Jerusalem,” from 
“St. Paul”; and “ Za Sicilienne” from Verdi’s 
Vépres Siciliennes : — this last a brilliant, taking mel- 
ody, in which her peculiar powers found good play, 
and which she executed with a life and spirit that 
prompted a determined encore. 

The next concert of Mr. Zerrahn will take place 
Saturday evening, Feb. 5, when we believe we are to 
have Mendelssohn’s A minor (“ Scotch ’’) Sympho- 
ny revived. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Indulging in a humor which we sometimes have of 
entertaining all sides of a question, we have copied 
from the Courier an elaborate article on Mr StoereL’s 
“ Hiawatha.” This we have done for several reasons. 
First and principally because, with all its enthusiasm, 
which we think somewhat extravagant, it contains an 
excellent description of the musical contents of the 
work, prepared by one who has evidently studied it 
closely and with admiring eagerness ; and because 
we thought so able an analysis would contribute to 
the better understanding and appreciation of the work 
when it is next performed, which we sincerely hope it 
will be soon. Secondly, because it asserts, and very 
ably and sincerely, too, the utmost claim that is by 
anybody made for Mr. Stcepel’s composition —a 
claim far higher than we are prepared to admit, or 
think it possible to be fully satisfied of so suddenly, 
even if it were valid. We have already expressed the 
interest and pleasure we felt in this music, with our 
disssent from superlatives, and we are glad to give 
the other side a hearing. Thirdly, that our readers 
may consider how much reason there is in this 
writer’s plea for the extending of peculiar sympathy 
and favor to a composition either on the ground of 
its being in some sense American, or of anxiety to 
recognize and hail at once the genius, or whatever 
merits, of an author. We confess we do not yet feel 
the force of those arguments ; we think that criticism 
ought to be, like genius, of no country and no respect- 
er of persons ; that its first duty is not to the pride of 
country, nor to the artist, nor the author, but to Art. 
But we have no room to go into the argument here. 
Meanwhile, what we do urge is, that Mr. Stcepel’s 
work should have a second hearing. We trust it will 
be given in the Music Hall, where the effect must be 
better than in the Theatre; and we trust all who 
heard it before, and all who have read what has been 
said about it, coldly or extravagantly, will go and 
give their best attention. We can at least assure 
them, that they will find a great deal to enjoy in it. 


The many friends of Mr. JoserH TRENKLE — 
than whom noone was ever more esteemed and 
loved here as a gifted artist, as a conscientious teacher, 
and as a gentleman of singularly pure and beautiful 
character, will grieve to learn that his health is not 
benefited by his trip to Europe, but is on the contrary 
in so critical a state that he is obliged to leave his 
labors and go at once to a milder climate. 

His brother artists mean to offer him, before he 
goes, a public token of their high regard, in the shape 





of a complimentary concert in the Music Hall,—prob- 
ably next Saturday evening. Mr. ZERRAHN, with a 
large orchestra, Mr. KrE1ssMAn, with the “ Orphe- 
us,” Otto Dresext, Mrs. Harwoop, and others, 
will take part in it. A host of music-loving friends 
stand ready on all sides to lend “aid and comfort” to 
this hearty movement of the artists. At the annual 
meeting of the Harvard Musical Association, a few 
evenings since, the mention of the plan called out the 
warmest sympathy, and a committee of gentlemen 
was raised to co-operate with the prime movers in 
whatever way would serve to make it a successful 
and significant occasion. Particulars will be an- 
nounced in a few days in the newspapers. 


A very large company of ladies and gentlemen, a 
goodly representation of the best musical culture of 
our city, were present last Monday morning at a mat- 
inée given in Mr. T. Gilbert’s Piano-Forte Rooms, 
by Sefior Lours pE CassEreEs, a pianist, of Span- 
ish-African blood, a native of Jamaica, and a refined, 
intelligent and cultivated gentleman. He brings 
testimonials from the best circles in London and 
Paris, where he spent some time ; and for some years 
he has resided in Halifax, bearing the title of pianist 
to his Excellency, the governor of Nova Scotia. He 
evinced on this occasion great facility of execution in 
the modern piano-forte music, and played especially 
a transcription from “J Puritan” by Prudent with 
much taste and finish; also a “ Dream,” and some 
variations upon Scotch airs of his own, which showed 
more than the average cleverness in that sort of work. 
His readings of Beethoven and Mendelssohn were 
less satisfactory, bnt showed earnest study and some 
mastery of classical as well as modern music. Alto- 
gether the occasion was a very pleasant one, and 
Sefior Casseres won the sympathies and the respect 
of his audience. Mr. C. R. Apams added much by 
his beautiful singing of Adelaide, and of Balfe’s 
“Mand ” song. 

Mme. Biscaccrantt, aided by Mrs. Harwoop, 
Sig. Brscacctant1, who is a fine violoncellist, and 


Mr. Lane, the pianist, gave a concert in New Bed- 
ford on Monday evening, which was brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Wednesday evening she was to sing at 
Worcester, and again at Portland; and some time 
next week, we are glad to learn, it is her design to 
give a concert in her native Boston. . . . A 
splendid opera house is nearly completed in Cincin- 
nati, which is called Pike’s Opera House ; and Italian 
Opera is to be inaugurated in that city on the 14th of 
March, by the first of a series of representations 
under the promising auspices of STRAKOSCH. 


Rossint1, says the Courier de Paris, having returned 
to Paris for the winter, gave a grand mnsical party a 
few nights ago, at which four original pieces of his 
composition were executed. One was a grand scena, 
the Catalani, which was sung by Mlle. Mainienville, 
Rossini accompanying on the piano; a Saltarelio, 
composed only a few days before, which Rossini him- 
self performed on the piano; a duo, fall of melan- 
choly, called A Tear, which was executed on the 
piano and violoncello; and, lastly, a fugue for the 








piano. All these productions excited the greatest 
admiration. 
; es 
tlusic Abrowd. 
London. 


The last ‘‘event” in the world musical of London 
has been the production of Balfe’s new English opera, 
entitled “ Satanella,” at the opening of the splendid 
new Covent Garden theatre, under the management 
of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison. The book is 
founded on the ballet Le Diable Amoureux, which the 
Atheneum thinks a poor book and a poor subject, 
with its “mixture of German diablérie, Italian co- 
“quetry and Eastern sensuality.” The same writer 
continues ; “ Having said thus much with regret, we 
need only add, (seeing that the story is familiar to 
our theatrical readers,) that Miss Louisa Pyne is the 
Satanella, or she-devil, who falls in love with the 
somewhat wild Count Rupert (Mr. Harrison) after 
having been evoked by Arimanes (Mr. Weiss) to 
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inveigle his soul into the toils of darkness,—that Miss 
Susan Pyne is Stella, that profligate and haughty 
Sicilian lady, to whom Count Rupert was betrothed ; 
and who, in revenge at being slighted for Lelia (Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs), Rupert's German peasant foster-sis- 
ter, wins all his property over the dice-box,—that Mr. 
G. Honey is Hortensius, the pedantic old tutor of 
Count Rupert,—and Mr. St. Albyn, Karl, the simple 
and unsuccessful peasant-lover of the peasant-hero- 
ing, whose forlornness in disappointment is as old as 
Opera. It was a real pleasure to meet again Mr. W. 
H. Payne, whose stolid cupidity, in the mute part of 
the Vizier, made,for us the only merriment in the four 
acts. 

“It would be lost labor to analyze Mr. Balfe’s tal- 
ent and facility in composition with any hope of their 
undergoing change or improvement. Wherefore he 
has chosen to hang half-way betwixt the Riccis of 
Italy aud the Adams of France (possessing, never 
theless, the clements of a style of his own), it would 
be bootless now to inquire,—as fruitless to specify the 
qualities which must make the bulk of his music 
ephemeral.—Never had English opera composer such 
chances at all,—and there is hardly one of his works 
without some of those seizing traits or passages, 
which are worth their weight in gold,—now that In- 
vention’s leaden age is on us. Yet how small has 
been the real result!—It is impossible to overlook 
such facts during a period when some movement is 
being made towards the formation of English Opera, 
—and when Mr. Balfe’s ‘annual’ seems to be the only 
piece of new stage-music which there is much chance 
of our hearing during any given twelvemonth. 

“This time, as our readers may have gathered, Mr. 
Balfe has been set down to a task more bewildering 
than inspiriting,—has been called on, moreover, (as 
in the gambling scene of the first act, and others,) to 
enter the lists against a complicator and calculator no 
less accomplished than M. Meyerbeer. Yet we are 
not sure that any of Balfe’s previous operas contains 
more distinet indication of what he might have been 
than ‘Satanella.’—There are some of his happiest 
thoughts in it,—a few of his happiest things :—these, 
by the way, not ballads, The instrumental prelude, 
after which the curtain rises, is good,—the Gold song 
is not, and not the Champagne song in the Devil’s 
Tower on the Brockenberg (how German the fancy !) 
—but the melody for Satanclla, at the close of the first 
act, with the voices supporting its burden, is tuneful, 
mysterious, and charming,—excellent stage music for 
the situation. In the second act an attempt scems to 
have been made to outdo the laughing trio in ‘ The 
Rose of Castille,’ in the laughing quartet where Count 
Rupert puts on an enchanted hat, ‘ way of unmask- 
ing Stella’s hypocrisy,—and parts of this have vivacity 
and sparkle. The pirate music docs not get beyond 
a pantomime introduction. The ballad for Satanella, 

Tn silence, sad heart, go, 

begins well; but is impaired by the torment of cer- 
tain modulations, which are virtually so much evas- 
ion of construction. There are good combinacions in 
the second finale, where the bridesmaids’ procession 
is darkened by the thunder-cloud announcing the doom 
of the Demon who personates the bride. In act the 
third,—utterly objectionable to our thinking as is the 
cudgel, or cain comedy, of the duct already alluded 
to, and tremendous as are its words, the music is of 
clever comic quality. The quintet in the slave-mar- 
ket, “O woe! despair!” is excellent of its sort. 
More than one less effective movement has saved a 
worthless act in one of Signor Verdi’s operas. Enough 
has heen specified to show what we fancy there is to 
admire in ‘Satanella.’ Itis significant, too, that what 
we like best (with the solitary exception of the love 
song) are not the displays laid out for  prinipal 
soprano, tenor, or basso,—but certain pieces and fancies, 
where the musician has forgotten his words,—ceased 
to flatter his singers, thought of the stage, and dashed 
on alone. 

The theatre was full,—the applanse, in places, en- 
thusiastic,—the encores were many—the composer aud 
singers were called for again and again,—but if ‘Sat- 
anella’ keeps the English stage like its composer's 
* Bohemian Girl,’—and circulates abroad, as has done 
‘Les Quatre Fils Aymon,’—we shall be surprised. 

From the Athenwum, Dec. 18, °58. 


Concerts oF Tuk Weex.—After having made 
a second absence from England of some dozen years’ 
duration, Madame Anna Bishop reappeared at E-reter 
Hall, on Monday evening, without the slightest 
change in her ways and means—her appearance and 
her accomplishments—heing visible. Her voice is 
just what it was when she sang in ‘Loretta’; effective 
in a few upper notes and toneless in the middle: and 
lower part of its register,—her stvle musician-like, in 
a certain tastefalness and animation—her execution 
fair, without any remarkable ambition,—her articula- 
tion generally indistinct, though not unrefined ;—to 
sum up, she is an artist attractive for a while, and in 











certain phrases, but heard during the run of an eve- 
ning, fatiguing. Nevertheless, supposing her to 
have kept up her practice in sacred music, Madame 
Bishop might be acceptable in oratorio, just now, 
considering the singular thinness of its soprano rank,— 
made up as it is of singers without voices, and of 
voices without singing power. For this, however, 
she does not apparently intend to try, having since 
her own concert figured nightly in the programme of 
M. Jullien, whose nights of promenade have now 
come to an end.—Signor Belletti sang at Madame 
Bishop’s concert ;—of all concert bass? before our pub- 
lie not merely the most conscientious—but, also the 
best. 

Mr. Ransford’s Concert at the St. James’s Hall, on 
Tuesday, was a“monster’ entertainment. The Cold- 
stream Band, the veteran Mr. Distin and his trump- 
eters, and Mr. E Chipp on the organ (which by the 
way, turns out but a poor instrument), did duty in 
place of orchestra ; and the singers were many. Had 
we an English opera (not an opera in English) Miss 
Ransford’s place would be on the stage; since, be- 
sides singing well, she has that dramatic air which 
marks a vocation.—If Miss Laura Baxter can be pre- 
vailed on to lay aside that over emphasis and solem- 
nity of delivery foolishly thought indispensable to a 
low voice, she may become a valuable addition to our 
contralto singers.—This, by this time, might have 
been headed by Miss Lascelles, in right of her unri- 
valled voice ; but she disdains to work, and must be 
prepared to see less gifted sister singers carry away 
the honors.—Mr. G. Perren, too, should make more 
progress, for he has voice enough, and to spare,—and 
the dearth of tenors is notorious. Mr. Sims Reeves— 
who we hoped had beaten November—was singing 
excellently on Tuesday—to be again disabled on the 
following evening. Tere, since some stir has been 
made in the matter of late (to which it is needless 
more particularly to allude), let us once for all pro- 
test against the fancy which some one appears to 
nourish,—that, whenever Mr. Sims Reeves is unable 
to sing, it means caprice. That there are some 
voices more liable than others to suffer from weather, 
is a fact obvious to every child; that there is no 
singer who prepares himself more assiduously to fal- 
fil his public duties than Mr. Sims Reeves, we are 
satisfied. So long as the art lasts, however, there are 
people who will have a theme for nonsense.—A_ col- 
umn more would hardly suftice to enumerate the 
other “component items” of Mr. Ransford’s concert. 

Mr. Hullah’s concert at St. Martin’s Tall, on 
Wednesday evening, was more than usually interest- 
ing. In the ‘Lauda Sion’ of Mendelssohn, was heard 
a new soprano, Miss Martin ;—a young lady with a 
voice more strong than sweet, but extensive and well 
in tune. Her composure (this totally distinct from 
forwardness) was remarkable. Her occupation, we 
imagine, is marked out by Nature for brilliant display. 
Then a welcome variety to a choral concert was 
given by the performance ot a Beethoven Symphony 
—the second, in p. Grand works of this kind have a 
proper place, as relieving performances mainly made 
up of vocal music,—and Mr. Hullah improves as a 
conductor of them. Thirdly, came Dr. Bennett’s 
‘May Queen,’ which made a more favorable impres- 
sion in London than at Leeds. There it was some- 
what swallowed up by the pomp of the Festival. 
Here, the soprano air (by Mr. Weiss) were encored, 
likewise the tenor song ;—the last, greatly to the 
credit of W. Wilbye Cooper, who had, at a very 
short notice, to do duty for Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
who, on this oceasion may have found the chance, 
which the adage says, arrives once in every man’s 
lifetime. His voice, as tenors must go now-a-days, is 
low, and somewhat of the surplice hangs about it; 
but he sang thoroughly well, and should be encour- 
aged by the recognition of this, to add to his style 
that which is wanting to it—something of lightness 
and flexibilitv.--Dr. Bennett was called for, and 
loudly cheered at the close of the concert.—On the 
same evening an interest was given to the concert of 
Mr. G. Russell, at Croydon, entitling it to notice 
here,—by his producing there some of the vocal and 
instrumental music of that deceased young English 
composer of promise, Mr. E. Bache. 

On Thursday evening Mr. 11. Leslie’s Choir re- 
peated Bach’s Motet, and gave a selection of part- 
songs. We are glad to note that the programme of 
the evening brought out some of the music of Ferdi- 
nand Ries, whose “Pheinwein Lied,” varied, is one of 
the most brilliant pieces of the kind existing ;—and 
who suffered, on the one hand, from his frequent imita- 
tion of Beethoven (whose best pupil he was), and on 
the other from his having written too much “for the 
shops.” But there is still too much music by Ries 
both for pianoforte and stringed instruments on every 
scale, too good and too individual to perish, and an+ 
thing good and individual which takes our public out 
of the groove of fashion, be it classical or traditional, 
claims welcome. 








Special Notices. 
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Music By Matt.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece. while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousaud miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
SrcruiENNE. (With thanks, kind friends.) From 
“Les Vepres Siciliennes.” Verdi. 40 
This is perhaps the most sparkling gem that ever 
came from Verdi's pen, having been buried in an opera, 
which has been laid aside since the later operas of the 
great maestro have absorbed public attention. Miss 
May won with it such earnest and general applause 
last Saturday night, that it is to be hoped vocalists 
will not allow it to pass out of sight again. 
Come AND ADMIRE. (Vieniamirar.) Duo for 
Soprano and Tenor from “ Simon Boccanegra.” 
Verdi. 30 
A capital little duet from Verdi's “‘ very latest ”’ op- 
era, bearing in its outline a marked resemblance to the 
Prison Duet in ‘* Trovatore.” It is very melodious 
and will prove one of the strongest pieces in the opera. 
This is the first of a series of the Vocal Beauties from 
this opera which is now in course of preparation. 
JOYS THAT VANISH. (Quale assalto.) Duo for 
Soprano and Tenor, from “ Moses in Egypt.” 
Rossini. 30 
A well-known, beautiful duet, which has never be- 
fore been published separate. This is a not over-diffi- 
cult specimen of Rossini’s florid and ornamental writ- 
ing, and will answer very well as an introduction to 
the more difficult compositions of the old, classic Ital- 
ian school. 


GAILY SMILES THE EARTH BRFORE ME. J. [/art. 25 
Finlay Dun. 25 


THREE FISHERS WENT SAILING OUT IN THE 
WEstT. John Hullah. 30 
This is a new musical version of Kingsley’s widely 
known poem, by Hullah, who, as musical conductor, 
and originatorfof children’s monster concerts, has won 
a continental reputation. 
Instrumental Music. 


Home, sweet Home. Varied. A. Baumbach. 50 

To the musical public of this city Baumbach’s ar- 

rangement of this ever beautiful melody has been 

known for some time. During several concert seasons 

it has been the author's “ piece de resistance” and 

the eagerness of piano-forte players to procure a copy 

of a composition, which is sure to delight and fasci- 

nate everybody has been steadily increasing. 


I Lo’E NAE A LADDIE BUT ANE. 


Com’ £ GeNTIL. Serenade in “ Don Pasquale.” 
Transcribed. G'. A. Oslorne. 30 

An arrangement of medium difficulty, in this wri- 

ter’s pleasing and agreeeable style. 

F. Dayton. 25 
ae 95 
J. S. Drake. 25 
A. G. Pickens. 25 
C. S. Rondean. 25 


Lronore Scuorriscn. 
Twirtieut PoLKA. 
Secret ELeven WAttz. 
Artists’ Scuorriscn. 
Crescent WALTZ. 
Hussar Scnotriscn. J. H. McNaughton, 25 
Ontario WALTZES. A, Fisher. 25 
A bunch of very easy and pleasing dance music for 
the parlor. 
Books. 
Easy anp Metoprous Stupies For TPIAno- 
FrorTE. By Franz Petersilea 1.00 
A most excellent series of studies, imparting habits 
of strict time, regular accentuation and rhythm. 
They are written in the legato style, as a supplement 
to “Study and Amusement,” by the same author 
the use of the Metronome is here introduced in order 
that scholars may obtain correct ideas of the lightness 
and quickness with which music is to be executed, 
twenty years’ experience having convinced the author 
that but few players have a true knowledge in this par- 
sicular. 
Books in Press. 
Ricuarpson’s New anv Improvep METnop FoR 


THE PIANOFORTE. 
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